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FOREWORD 


The  history  of  the  Brick  Church  is  more  than  a  twice-told 
tale.  First  oj  all  is  the  complete  and  authoritative  History 
by  Shepherd  Knapp,  the  great-grandson  of  Gardiner  Spring, 
which  tells  the  story  from  the  beginning  until  1909.  Then 
there  is  the  booklet  "A  Quarter  Century  of  Brick  Church 
History"  which  brings  the  record  down  to  1936.  Besides 
these  there  are  numerous  historical  sermons  and  pamphlets 
which  from  time  to  time  have  reminded  the  people  of  the 
Church  of  their  rich  heritage.  With  all  these  sources  available 
it  would  seem  superfluous  to  tell  the  story  all  over  a  gain, were 
it  not  that  between  the  years  1936  and  1943  epoch-making 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  A  new 
minister  has  been  installed;  a  union  with  the  Park  Avenue 
Church  has  been  effected;  the  old  church  at  57th  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue  has  passed  away  and  a  new  church  at  91st 
Street  has  been  built  and  consecrated.  It  is  fitting  that  record 
should  be  made  of  all  these  changes  while  the  memory  of 
them  is  fresh  in  our  minds  and  that,  in  connection  with  it, 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  newcomers  to  the  Church,  this 
story  should  be  briefly  recounted  from  the  beginning. 

J.  M.  F. 

January  ist,  1943. 
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One  Hundred  and  Seventy-Five  Years 


BRICK  CHURCH 


HISTORY 


THE    EARLY  DAYS 
he  beginning  of  the  Brick  Church  is  formally 


dated  from  1768  when,  on  January  first  of  that  year, 


the  congregation  assembled  for  the  first  time  in  the 
new  church  erected  on  the  triangular  lot  bounded  by  Park 
Row,  Beekman  and  Nassau  Streets,  just  south  of  the  present 
City  Hall  Park.  But  actually  the  origins  go  back  to  1706 
when  a  few  stalwart  Presbyterians  of  Scotch  or  Scotch-Irish 
descent  began  to  hold  what  we  would  now  call  "cottage 
prayer  meetings"  in  their  private  homes.  Thus  Presbyter- 
ianism  began  in  New  York  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  apos- 
tolic church  began  in  the  ancient  world — and  it  encountered 
much  the  same  reception.  The  following  year,  1707,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  Francis  Makemie,  passing  through  the 
city,  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  home  of  a  certain  William 
Jackson.  This  he  did  and  the  next  day  was  arrested  by  the 
Anglican  Governor  who  said,  "You  shall  not  spread  your 
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pernicious  doctrines  here."  So  poor  Makemie  was  thrown  in- 
to jail  and  kept  there  for  two  months. 

However,  that  sort  of  suppression  rarely  works.  The  Pres- 
byterian fellowship  persisted  and  increased  in  numbers  and 
strength.  In  171 7  they  called  the  Reverend  James  Anderson 
to  be  their  pastor  and  two  or  three  years  later  were  able  to 
build  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  It  stood  on  the  north 
side  of  Wall  Street  between  Nassau  and  Broadway  and  was 
built  of  stone.  The  church,  now  established  and  tolerated, 
enjoyed  a  quiet  and  steady  growth  under  a  succession  of  min- 
isters until  1765  when  the  Reverend  John  Rodgers,  aged 
thirty-eight,  was  called  to  be  the  pastor.  The  new  minister 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  decided  character,  evangelistic 
fervor  and  intellectual  ability,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1768,  sponsored  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  he  was  given  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  Edinburgh  University.  The 
coming  of  Mr.  Rodgers  was  attended  by  a  great  awakening  of 
religious  interest ;  crowded  congregations  soon  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  the  old  church  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to 
erect  a  new  church  "uptown"  at  Beekman  Street  and  to  or- 
ganize a  second  congregation. 

The  land  for  the  new  church,  after  considerable  negotia- 
tion, was  conveyed  to  the  congregation  by  the  Common 
Council  in  consideration  of  an  annual  ground  rent  of  forty 
pounds.  Beyond  the  site,  to  the  north,  was  the  common,  the 
poor-house,  the  barracks,  and  then,  further  on,  farm  lands 
and  open  country.  Mr.  Rodgers  was  the  leader  in  the  move- 
ment to  establish  a  second  congregation  in  his  parish  and, 
once  the  land  was  secured,  was  largely  instrumental  in  rais- 
ing the  money  for  the  building.  It  was  a  dignified  colonial 
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structure  built  of  red  brick  with  a  white  wooden  spire.  At 
first  it  was  called  the  "new  church"  until  about  the  end  of 
the  century  when  a  third  church  succeeded  to  that  designa- 
tion and  the  "Brick  Church"  came  into  its  historic  name. 

As  will  appear  from  this  sketch  of  its  origin,  the  Brick 
Church  was  not  a  separate  and  independent  organization.  It 
was  part  of  the  First  Church  parish  and  it  had  the  same  offi- 
cers and  shared  equally  in  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Rodgers  and 
other  pastors  associated  with  him.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War  when  New  York  was  occupied  by  the  British,  services 
were  per  force  discontinued  and  the  building  was  used  as  a 
military  hospital.  It  was  not  until  June,  1784,  that  it  was 
restored  and  rededicated.  Old  members  and  new  once  more 
were  able  to  meet  for  worship  in  the  church.  The  succeeding 
years  of  the  century  were  characterized  by  large  congrega- 
tions and  varied  activities.  It  was  still  ministered  to  by  Dr. 
Rodgers  and  his  associates  and  it  was  not  until  1809,  forty- 
one  years  after  its  organization,  that  the  Brick  Church,  for 
various  reasons  of  expediency,  separated  from  the  First 
Church  and  became  an  independent  ecclesiastical  body. 

Dr.  Rodgers  was  now  an  old  man.  For  forty-five  years  he 
had  faithfully  served  the  two  congregations.  It  was  evident 
that  some  younger  man  must  be  found  who  could  take  up 
the  burden  about  to  fall  from  his  shoulders.  At  first  there 
was  difficulty  in  finding  the  right  man  and  then  Providence 
seemed  to  intervene.  A  young  man,  Gardiner  Spring,  passing 
through  the  city,  was  heard  to  preach  and  at  once  made  such 
a  favorable  impression  that  in  the  shortest  possible  time  he 
was  called,  had  accepted,  and  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Brick  Church,  August,  18 10. 
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Thus  began  one  of  the  longest  pastorates  on  record.  It 
lasted  until  his  death  in  1873 — sixty-three  years.  It  seems  to 
have  been  eminently  successful.  He  was  sincere,  earnest, 
able.  Theologically,  he  would  today  be  regarded  as  ultra- 
conservative  j  but  when  called  to  the  Brick  Church  he  was 
suspected  of  undue  liberalism.  His  portraits  suggest  a  per- 
sonality of  great  dignity,  verging  toward  severity,  yet  he 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  beloved  by  his  people.  A  memor- 
ial presented  to  him  as  he  was  sailing  at  one  time  for  Europe 
testifies  to  "their  affectionate  attachment  to  you  as  a  faithful 
minister  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  an  attachment  that 
has  been  increasing  through  a  long  series  of  years,  during 
which  at  all  times,  in  season  of  plague  and  pestilence,  of 
personal  peril  and  public  danger,  they  have  observed  and 
marked  your  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  your  Master." 
This  is  high  praise  and  goes  far  to  account  for  the  success  of 
Dr.  Spring's  long  ministry  and  the  influence  which  the  Brick 
Church  came  to  assume  in  the  city  during  his  pastorate. 


THE  MOVE  UPTOWN 


Midway  in  Dr.  Spring's  pastorate  the  question  began  to 
be  agitated  as  to  whether  the  Church  ought  not  to  follow  the 
movement  of  population  into  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  The 
Beekman  Street  lot  which,  when  the  Church  was  built  on  it, 
was  at  the  very  edge  of  the  residential  district  was  now  a 
long  way  down  town.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Union 
Square  that  its  people  were  now  living.  Only  the  most  de- 
voted of  the  old  members  continued  to  attend  faithfully. 
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New  members  were  difficult  to  recruit.  If  the  Church  was  to 
serve  the  people  it  should  be  located  in  the  midst  of  the  peo- 
ple. So  the  argument  ran.  Expediency  militated  against  sen- 
timent. Finally  expedience  won  the  debate.  In  1856  the 
congregation  secured  the  right  to  dispose  of  its  old  lease- 
hold. The  property  was  sold  for  $200,000.  The  lot,  "way 
up  town"  at  the  corner  of  37th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  was 
bought  for  $5 8,000 ;  a  new  "brick"  church  was  erected  on 
it  and  consecrated  on  October  31st,  1858.  Dr.  Spring,  now 
seventy-three  years  old,  but  still  preserving  a  large  portion 
of  his  youthful  vigor,  conducted  the  service.  A  crowded  con- 
gregation was  in  attendance.  "Fifth  Avenue  was  completely 
blocked  with  carriages  for  a  long  time  after  the  close  of  the 
services." 

Now  began  a  new  and  notable  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Brick  Church,  an  era  which  was  to  last  for  eighty  years  and 
with  the  latter  part  of  which  many  members  of  the  congre- 
gation, still  living,  were  identified.  It  began  slowly  enough. 
Dr.  Spring,  in  spite  of  his  vigor,  was  an  old  man  and  the 
conservative  traditions  of  a  life-time  would  continue  to  dom- 
inate the  activities  of  the  Church  for  the  remaining  fifteen 
years  of  his  pastorate.  Younger  men  were  called  to  be  his 
associates.  James  Hoge,  a  young,  handsome,  earnest  man, 
came  in  1859  and  made  a  great  impression  by  his  eloquent 
sermons.  But  he  was  a  southerner,  and  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  his  situation  became  impossible  and  he  resigned. 
Then  came  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  a  brilliant  theologian  and 
teacher.  He  was  out  of  his  niche;  also  his  health  was  not 
good,  so  in  a  year's  time  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  where  he  had  a  distinguished  career. 
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James  Ormsby  Murray  was  called  in  1865  and  remained  for 
ten  years.  He  became  professor  of  literature  at  Princeton 
College.  The  writer  attended  his  classes  there.  Dr.  Murray 
was  the  perfect  example  of  the  "gentleman  and  scholar." 
He  was  greatly  respected  by  the  students  but  he  was  too 
quiet  and  restrained  to  arouse  the  Church  from  the  some- 
what somnolent  respectability  into  which  it  had  settled  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  Dr.  Spring's  long  pastorate. 

To  supply  the  need  of  which  it  was  conscious  of  a  leader 
full  of  evangelistic  fervour,  in  1875,  Dr.  Murray  having 
resigned  and  Dr.  Spring  having  died,  the  Church  followed 
a  fashion  of  the  day  and  for  the  one  and  only  time  sought  a 
minister  from  abroad  and  called  from  London  a  Welshman 
named  Llewelyn  Bevin.  Dr.  Bevin  had  a  great  reputation 
as  an  eloquent  and  inspiring  preacher.  A  great  congregation 
attended  his  first  sermon.  Then  Dr.  Bevin  made  a  most  un- 
fortunate "break,"  which  the  writer  as  a  child  heard  dis- 
cussed in  his  family  circle,  and  which  the  new  preacher  never 
wholly  lived  down.  It  seems  there  was  a  woman  in  the  con- 
gregation who  annoyed  him  by  her  coughing.  Dr.  Bevin 
fixed  his  eye  upon  her  several  times,  but  when  the  coughing 
continued  he  finally  requested  her  to  leave  the  church.  It 
was  too  bad,  but  it  was  one  of  those  things  which  everyone 
spoke  about  and  nobody  forgot.  He  stayed  on  as  pastor  for 
five  years  and  then  returned  to  London,  and  later  went  to 
Australia  where  he  had  a  notably  successful  ministry. 
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THE  MODERN  ERA 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Brick  Church  began  with 
the  coming  of  Henry  van  Dyke  in  1883.  He  was  barely 
thirty  years  old  but  had  already  manifested  his  unusual  qual- 
ities in  a  successful  pastorate  at  Newport.  He  had  exceptional 
literary  gifts  and  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order.  He  was  ar- 
dent and  eloquent  and  dead  in  earnest.  He  saw  a  great  future 
for  the  old  church  on  Murray  Hill  with  its  fine  background 
of  traditions  and  a  devoted  if  small  church  membership.  He 
was  a  bold  leader,  and  the  first  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
the  new  order  was  the  transformation  of  the  church's  inter- 
ior, under  the  direction  of  John  La  Farge,  from  a  conven- 
tional and  austere  meeting  house  into  a  basilica  glowing  with 
color  and  rich  with  ornamentation.  Here  was  an  unmistak- 
able evidence  that  "old  things  had  passed  away,"  that  a  new 
spirit  was  animating  the  venerable  body.  It  was  in  truth  a 
new  birth.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  great  "Briggs  con- 
troversy." The  whole  Presbyterian  Church  was  profoundly 
shaken  by  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new,  but, 
whereas  many  ministers  hesitated  and  hedged,  Henry  van 
Dyke  came  out  boldly  as  a  leader  of  liberal  thought.  With 
other  churches  of  the  puritan  tradition  the  Brick  Church  had 
hitherto  conscientiously  ignored  such  Christian  festivals  as 
Christmas  and  Easter.  Henry  van  Dyke  again  broke  through 
a  dreary  convention  and  by  the  reading  of  a  Christmas  story 
instead  of  a  sermon  made  of  the  Christmas  service  an  event  of 
the  Brick  Church  year.  His  "Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man" 
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instantly  became  and  still  continues  a  Christmas  classic.  But 
space  fails  us  in  a  brief  sketch  such  as  this  to  adequately 
describe  his  character  or  recount  all  his  contributions  to  the 
life  of  the  Church.  His  sincerity,  his  boldness,  his  liberal- 
ism made  an  immense  appeal  to  the  younger  generation,  al- 
though his  independence  sometimes  offended  the  conven- 
tionally pious.  "I  have  heard  it  said,"  wrote  one  such  lady, 
"that  you  sometimes  smoke.  Will  you  not  authorize  me  to 
deny  the  rumor?"  The  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church  replied, 
"You  may  deny  the  report  that  I  sometimes  smoke.  I  always 
smoke."  The  story  may  be  apocryphal  but  it  is  typical. 

THE  UNION  WITH  THE  COVENANT 

One  of  the  most  notable  contributions  to  the  strength  of 
the  Brick  Church  accomplished  under  the  leadership  of 
Henry  van  Dyke  was  the  union  with  the  Church  of  the  Cove- 
nant which  took  place  in  1894.  For  thirty  years  the  Cove- 
nant had  stood  on  the  corner  of  Park  Avenue  and  35th 
Street.  It  had  been  originally  organized  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Rev.  George  L.  Prentiss  and  had  been  served 
by  a  succession  of  able  and  devoted  pastors.  Its  congregation 
had  never  been  large  but  had  included  in  its  membership 
some  of  the  city's  leaders  in  religious  and  philanthropic  ac- 
tivities. Men  like  William  E.  Dodge,  Daniel  Lord,  David 
McAlpin,  Harvey  Fisk,  Charles  Scribner,  Theron  G.  Strong, 
Alfred  E.  Marling,  J.  Cleveland  Cady  and  many  others, 
whose  names  were  prominent  in  their  day,  brought  with  the 
union  an  immense  increment  to  the  strength  of  the  Brick 
Church.  Also  there  was  the  flourishing  mission  in  East  42nd 
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Street  which  inherited  the  name  and  traditions  of  the  orig- 
inal Church  of  the  Covenant  and  which  continues  to  this 
day  an  affiliate  of  the  Brick  Church.  The  church  property 
was  sold  and  the  proceeds,  about  $300,000,  became  the  first 
considerable  acquisition  of  the  Brick  Church  endowment 
fund.  By  the  terms  of  the  union,  James  Hall  Mcllvaine,  the 
pastor  of  the  Covenant,  and  Henry  van  Dyke  were  to  be  co- 
equal pastors  of  the  Brick  Church.  The  arrangement  was 
theoretically  perfect  but  practically  impossible.  Aside  from 
everything  else,  Henry  van  Dyke  was  not  the  man  to  trot 
in  double  harness  with  anybody,  nor  was  Mcllvaine  the  man 
to  act  as  the  wheel-horse  in  a  tandem.  The  arrangement 
lasted  for  about  two  years  and  then,  in  a  joint  letter,  both 
pastors  resigned.  It  was  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Cov- 
enant who  moved  that  Dr.  van  Dyke  be  requested  to  con- 
tinue as  pastor  and  that  Dr.  Mcllvaine's  resignation  be  ac- 
cepted with  every  expression  of  affection  and  esteem.  Thus 
subsided  the  only  ripple  which  for  a  moment  threatened  the 
serenity  of  what  has  been  a  most  happy  union.  Dr.  Mcll- 
vaine subsequently  was  ordained  as  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
and  had  a  long  and  useful  ministry  in  Pittsburgh. 

ANNUS  M I RABI LIS 

When  in  1900,  for  reasons  of  health  and  of  his  strong 
bent  for  a  literary  career,  Henry  van  Dyke  resigned  to  be- 
come Professor  of  Literature  at  Princeton  University,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the  vital 
church  organization  which  owed  so  much  to  his  personality. 
The  farewell  resolutions  of  the  congregation  expressed  the 
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esteem  and  affection  in  which  he  was  held,  "In  the  succession 
of  pastors  of  the  Brick  Church  there  have  been  noble  names, 
men  who  were  notable  in  doing  the  work  of  the  church.  To 
not  one  does  it  owe  more  than  to  Henry  van  Dyke." 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  January,  1900,  a  crowded  congre- 
gation assembled  to  hear  the  man  who  had  been  chosen  as 
their  new  leader.  Maltbie  Babcock  had  come  with  a  great 
reputation.  It  seemed  as  though  the  entire  city  of  Baltimore 
had  raised  its  voice  in  protest  against  his  leaving  there.  He 
was  only  forty-one  years  old.  After  a  pastorate  of  five  years 
in  Lockport,  New  York,  he  had  been  called  to  the  Brown 
Memorial  Church  in  Baltimore  where  in  the  twelve  years 
of  his  pastorate  he  had  become  an  inspiration  for  good  not 
only  in  his  church  but  in  the  whole  community.  He  was 
tall,  alert,  fine-looking.  In  repose  there  was  about  his  coun- 
tenance something  of  the  shadow  which  rests  upon  the  face 
of  Lincoln,  but  his  expression  would  light  up  with  every 
word  of  greeting.  No  one  could  speak  to  him  even  for  a  mo- 
ment without  feeling  that  a  personal  contact  had  been  es- 
tablished, without  the  sense  that  this  man  was  a  friend.  In 
spite  of  his  earnestness  he  had  a  ready  wit  and  a  keen  sense 
of  humor  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  in  the  pulpit 
to  drive  home  his  points  or  re-gather  a  possibly  wandering 
attention.  He  spoke  without  notes  but  only  after  the  most 
careful  preparation  which  continued  until  the  moment  of 
going  into  the  pulpit.  For  this  reason  he  rarely  spoke  in  the 
Sunday  School  which  met  before  church.  "My  bread  is  in 
the  oven,"  he  would  say,  "and  I  do  not  want  to  take  it  out 
before  it  is  baked."  This  is  a  sample  of  his  picturesque  speech. 
So  direct,  so  simple,  so  trenchant  was  his  preaching  that  every 
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hearer  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  speaking  personally  to 
him  or  her.  Somehow  unfeigned  goodness  and  entire  con- 
secration seemed  to  radiate  from  his  personality.  Reporters 
coming  to  make  notes  of  his  sermon  would  forget  their  mis- 
sion in  the  impact  of  his  words  upon  their  own  lives.  The 
man  in  the  pew  was  the  supreme  objective  of  all  his  preach- 
ing. He  proclaimed  and  incarnated  the  beauty  of  goodness 
and  made  his  hearers  feel  the  shamefulness  of  sordid  and 
unprofitable  lives.  People  left  the  church  after  hearing  him, 
asking  in  one  form  or  another  the  old  question,  "What  must 
I  do  to  be  saved?" 

From  the  first  service  the  response  to  Dr.  Babcock's  appeal 
and  personality  was  immediate  and  almost  overwhelming. 
The  ushers  could  scarcely  handle  the  crowds  which  came  to 
hear  him.  The  pulpit  steps  were  filled,  folding  seats  were 
installed  behind  the  balcony  pews.  People  would  stand  in 
the  rear  throughout  the  entire  service  and  afterwards  many 
would  come  forward  to  speak  to  the  preacher  and  ask  "what 
they  could  do"  to  make  their  lives  more  profitable. 

In  addition  to  his  preaching  and  all  his  work  with  indi- 
viduals and  in  calling  upon  the  entire  congregation — every 
afternoon  would  see  him  on  his  bicycle  going  from  house  to 
house — Dr.  Babcock  took  the  most  intense  interest  in  the 
two  affiliated  churches,  one  on  the  East  Side  and  one  on  the 
West,  which  made  the  Brick  Church  a  power  house  of  truly 
missionary  activity  in  the  great  city.  To  the  pastors  of  these 
churches  he  would  send  men  and  women  who  wanted  to 
"do  something,"  as  Sunday  School  teachers,  club  leaders, 
or  visitors  in  the  tenements.  With  such  an  influx  of  volunteer 
helpers  the  work  of  the  two  affiliated  churches  expanded 
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along  every  line  of  activity.  For  the  first  time  many  of  the 
privileged  people  whose  thoughts  had  been  limited  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  area  learned  to  know  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  of  the  congested  populations  of  the  tenements.  The 
"fields  white  to  the  harvest"  stretched  all  about  and  Malt- 
bie  Babcock  sent  out  the  laborers  to  work  in  them. 

For  only  a  little  over  a  year  did  this  marvelous  ministry 
last.  At  the  end  of  February,  1901,  Dr.  Babcock  sailed  upon 
a  long-planned  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  May  15th 
came  word  that  he  had  been  stricken  with  gastric  fever  and 
three  days  later  he  was  dead.  A  hush  seemed  to  fall  not  only 
upon  the  Church  but  upon  the  entire  city.  It  seemed  incred- 
ible that  anyone  so  vital,  so  manifestly  "called  of  God," 
should  have  died.  Someone  said,  "I  know  how  the  disciples 
felt  when  Jesus  was  taken  from  them." 

THE  AFFILIATED  CHURCHES 

At  this  point  it  would  seem  necessary  to  insert  in  the  nar- 
rative some  account  of  the  two  affiliated  churches  which  have 
been  a  most  important  element  in  the  life  of  the  Brick 
Church,  Christ  Church  on  West  36th  Street  and  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant  on  East  42nd  Street. 

Christ  Church  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  independent  move- 
ment to  establish  a  Sunday  School  for  the  children  of  the 
West  Side  tenements.  It  began  under  the  leadership  of  John 
E.  Parsons  in  1857  and  six  years  later  was  formally  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  Brick  Church.  The  movement  was 
successful  from  the  start.  Hundreds  of  children  were  gath- 
ered into  the  School.  Their  parents  were  formed  into  a  con- 
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gregation.  Young  men  and  women  from  the  Brick  Church 
were  enlisted  as  teachers,  a  pastor  was  engaged,  and  in 
1867  a  commodious  Mission  Chapel  was  erected  at  228  West 
35th  Street.  In  1888,  the  membership  at  the  Mission  having 
become  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  parent  church,  "Christ 
Church"  was  independently  organized  but  continued  a  re- 
lation of  "affiliation"  with  the  Brick  Church.  This  meant 
that  the  Brick  Church  continued  its  responsibility  for  the 
Sunday  School  and  its  obligation  to  provide  funds  and  work- 
ers as  might  be  necessary.  Under  Dr.  van  Dyke's  ministry 
the  so-called  "social  activities"  at  Christ  Church  began  to 
develop  through  the  interest  of  Brick  Church  young  people. 
The  Sewing  School,  the  Boys'  Club,  the  Girls'  Club,  and 
many  other  activities  were  organized.  The  old  building  was 
inadequate  to  meet  the  new  demands  upon  it.  In  1897,  Mr. 
D.  H.  McAlpin  gave  the  building  next  door,  in  memory  of 
his  son  Randolph,  as  a  parish  house  in  which  these  growing 
activities  were  accommodated.  But  with  Dr.  Babcock's  com- 
ing and  the  influx  of  new  workers  from  the  Brick  Church 
the  new  parish  house  soon  proved  itself  inadequate.  Dr.  Bab- 
cock  was  intensely  interested  in  the  work  which  he  saw  there 
and  often  spoke  of  the  need  and  the  opportunity  for  larger 
service.  Immediately  upon  the  news  of  his  death  an  anony- 
mous benefactor  sent  a  check  for  $50,000  to  the  treasurer  as 
a  first  contribution  toward  the  erection  of  buildings  which 
would  carry  out  Dr.  Babcock's  vision  of  a  Church  and  Church 
House  which  would  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  men  and 
women,  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  tenements.  To  this  sum 
as  a  nucleus  other  contributions  were  added  and  at  the  cost 
of  some  $250,000  the  Christ  Church  Memorial  Buildings 
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were  erected  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Through  them  the  spirit 
of  Henry  van  Dyke  and  Maltbie  Babcock  still  ministers  in 
manifold  ways  to  the  people  living  in  the  neighborhood. 

Next  door  to  Christ  Church  in  West  36th  Street  stands 
Barbour  House.  Originally  built  as  a  home  for  one  hundred 
working  girls,  it  has  in  recent  years  extended  its  privileges 
to  young  men  also.  It  was  erected  during  the  ministry  of 
Dr.  Merrill  through  the  enthusiasm  of  William  Sloane  Cof- 
fin and  named  in  honor  of  William  D.  Barbour  who  for  over 
fifty  years  was  the  teacher  and  devoted  friend  of  the  children 
of  the  West  Side.  It  still  renders  a  most  important  service  in 
providing  a  home-like  atmosphere  for  young  people  whom 
study  or  business  has  brought  to  the  city. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Church  of  the  Cove- 
nant in  East  42nd  Street.  Responsibility  for  this  work  was 
assumed  by  the  Brick  Church  when  the  original  Church  of 
the  Covenant  merged  with  the  former  in  1894.  Its  activities 
were  similar  to,  though  not  so  extensive  as,  those  carried  on 
at  Christ  Church  on  the  West  Side.  It  embodied  the  ideals 
of  its  architect  and,  for  half  a  century,  its  Sunday  School 
Superintendent,  J.  Cleveland  Cady,  to  make  it  a  "home- 
like" church  where  people  would  love  to  come  and  to  linger. 
In  1927,  the  "Cady  Memorial  Parish  House"  was  erected 
next  door  to  the  church  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  Thus,  today, 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant  with  its  parish  house  is  admir- 
ably equipped  to  carry  on  a  varied  and  helpful  ministry  to 
the  people  of  Tudor  City  and  the  neighborhood  round  about. 
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"IN  QUIETNESS  AND  CONFIDENCE" 

Henry  van  Dyke  never  rendered  a  greater  service  to  the 
Brick  Church  than  when  he  returned  to  the  aid  of  its  people 
after  the  devastating  shock  of  Maltbie  Babcock's  death.  Sun- 
day after  Sunday  he  returned  from  his  duties  in  Princeton 
to  minister  to  the  people  who  still  looked  to  him  for  help 
and  counsel.  It  was  not  until  nearly  a  year  later,  in  1902, 
that  William  R.  Richards  was  called  and  installed  as  the  next 
minister  of  the  Church.  It  would  seem  as  though  a  "special 
Providence"  had  prepared  this  man  for  the  special  task  which 
confronted  him.  The  ministries  of  both  Henry  van  Dyke 
and  Maltbie  Babcock  had  been,  one  might  almost  say,  over- 
stimulating  and  the  reaction  to  the  latter's  death  was  threat- 
ening to  the  morale  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Richards  brought 
with  him  a  calmness,  wisdom  and  self-forgetful  devotion 
which  at  once  quieted  and  restored  the  shaken  spirits  of  the 
people.  No  more  unselfish  man  ever  served  the  Brick  Church. 
The  task  which  immediately  confronted  him  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  funds  for  the  erection  at  Christ  Church  of  the 
memorial  to  his  two  predecessors.  He  assumed  and  carried 
through  this  difficult  task  with  extraordinary  patience  and 
modesty,  shouldering  the  burden  of  raising  the  money  for 
the  projects  and  plans  of  others.  Though  his  name  does  not 
appear,  the  Christ  Church  buildings  are  as  much  a  memorial 
to  Dr.  Richards'  devotion  as  to  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of 
van  Dyke  and  Babcock.  Dr.  Richards  loved  to  preach,  to  take 
unusual  texts  and  with  curious  ingenuity  to  develop  deep 
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spiritual  meaning  from  the  least  promising  material.  The 
writer  can  recall  a  sermon  of  his  preached  in  the  Princeton 
Chapel  more  than  fifty  years  ago  when  it  was  the  vogue  of 
football  players  to  let  their  hair  grow  long  as  protection  to 
their  heads.  His  text  was  Samson's  long  hair;  how  that  was 
the  one  thing  sacred  in  an  otherwise  disorderly  life  and  how, 
when  he  yielded  that  one  thing  which  bound  him  to  the 
Eternal,  his  great  strength  left  him.  Dr.  Richards  was  an 
exceptional  preacher,  a  devoted  pastor,  a  consecrated  servant 
of  Christ  and  the  Church.  There  was  deep  and  wide-spread 
sorrow  when  his  sudden  death  in  19 10  brought  his  fruitful 
ministry  to  an  end. 

WILLIAM  PIERSON  MERRILL,  1911-1938 

The  ministry  of  Dr.  Merrill  was  the  third  longest  and 
one  of  the  most  important  and  constructive  in  the  history  of 
the  Brick  Church.  Through  him  the  gains  made  under  his 
predecessors  were  consolidated  and  progress  was  made  along 
every  line  of  church  activity.  He  was  (and  still  is  as  Pastor 
Emeritus)  a  preacher  of  unusual  thoughtfulness  and  power, 
a  Bible  teacher  of  exceptional  ability,  whole-heartedly  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  the  Church  and  the  advancement  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  A  musician  and  hymn-writer  himself, 
he  gave  enthusiastic  support  to  the  development  of  the 
Church  music  under  Clarence  Dickinson,  who  came  as  organ- 
ist at  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Merrill's  pastorate.  Under  their 
joint  leadership  the  music  of  the  Church  became  notable  in 
the  city.  The  rendering  of  the  great  oratorios  and  the  Friday 
Noon  Hours  of  Music  brought  crowded  audiences.  The 
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Daily  Noon  Hour  Services  were  started  and  attracted  large 
numbers  of  the  throngs  passing  along  Fifth  Avenue.  Under 
Dr.  Merrill  and  with  the  direction  of  Miss  Emma  H.  Mil- 
ler, the  present  deaconess  of  the  Church,  the  neighborhood 
work  was  started  and  the  fine  Neighborhood  House  at  28 
West  37th  Street  was  purchased  and  became  an  important 
adjunct  to  the  growing  social  activities.  During  Dr.  Merrill's 
ministry,  also,  Barbour  House  was  built  in  connection  with 
Christ  Church  and  the  Cady  Memorial  House  adjoining  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant.  The  gifts  and  contributions  of  the 
people  rose  to  unprecedented  figures.  Until  the  depression 
of  1929,  the  annual  budget  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$130,000,  the  larger  proportion  being  devoted  to  missions 
and  benevolences.  There  was  nothing  spectacular  about  this 
remarkable  development  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  It  was 
the  harvest  of  the  faithful  and  consecrated  ministries  of  Dr. 
Merrill  and  his  predecessors.  Dr.  Merrill  was  the  devoted 
leader  of  a  devoted  people  and  the  Brick  Church  had  become 
a  shrine  where  men  and  women  found  satisfaction  for  their 
spiritual  needs  and  the  opportunity  to  serve  their  fellow  men 
in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  ministry  of  Dr.  Merrill  was  a 
truly  great  era  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

THE  PEOPLE  IN  THE  PEWS 

It  would  be  a  grave  omission  to  pass  from  the  old  Brick 
Church  without  recalling  at  least  some  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  sat  in  the  pews  Sunday  after  Sunday  and  listened 
with  edification  or  patience  to  the  discourses  of  the  various 
preachers  "under  whom  they  sat."  After  all,  the  people  in 
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the  pews  are  the  real  church.  Ministers  come  and  go  but  the 
congregation,  however  it  may  alter,  preserves  the  continuity 
of  the  church's  life.  In  a  brief  sketch  such  as  this  it  is  possible 
to  recall  only  a  few  outstanding  figures.  At  least  let  them  be 
representative  of  the  multitude  of  "unknown  soldiers"  of 
Christ  to  whom  highest  homage  is  due. 

The  records  of  the  original  church  on  Beekman  Street 
have  preserved  but  scanty  memorials  of  the  men  who  were 
its  "pillars"  in  the  early  days,  but  one  name  stands  out  con- 
spicuously during  almost  the  entire  ministry  of  Gardiner 
Spring.  Horace  Holden  joined  the  Brick  Church  in  1814 
and  was  a  member  and  clerk  of  its  Session  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Perhaps  his  best  legacy  to  the  Church  was  his  son, 
Daniel  J.  Holden,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's  offices,  who 
dearly  loved  the  Brick  Church  but  who,  when  a  crisis  arose 
at  Christ  Church,  of  whose  Sunday  School  he  had  been  Su- 
perintendent, transferred  his  membership  to  the  West  Side 
parish  and  prevented  a  threatening  break-up  of  that  congre- 
gation. William  B.  Isham  did  the  same  thing  and  the  two 
men  constituted  a  new  session  there.  They  held  the  people 
of  Christ  Church  together  because  they  had  their  entire  con- 
fidence and  affection. 

Christ  Church  naturally  suggests  the  name  of  John  E. 
Parsons,  who  started  the  work  in  1857  and  continued  as  Su- 
perintendent of  its  Sunday  School  for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Par- 
sons was  a  leading  Elder  of  the  Brick  Church.  Of  rather  aus- 
tere countenance,  he  was  always  to  be  seen  seated  in  his  pew 
near  the  front  with  his  three  daughters  and  his  son  Herbert. 
Herbert  carried  on  the  family  tradition  and  superintended 
the  West  Side  School  from  1897  to  1905  when  he  was  elected 
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to  Congress.  Just  behind  Mr.  Parsons  was  the  pew  of  Mor- 
ris K.  Jesup,  autocratic  philanthropist,  President  of  the  Nat- 
ural History  Museum,  the  New  York  City  Mission,  etc., 
etc.  With  him  sat  his  niece,  Miss  Eleanor  Cuyler,  a  gracious 
lady  who  paid  the  salary  of  a  foreign  missionary  and  was  the 
fairy  godmother  of  Barbour  House.  Still  further  back  sat 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flagler  with  their  three  girls.  Forty  years 
ago  Mrs.  Flagler's  sympathetic  understanding  recognized 
the  need  for  a  visiting  nurse  among  the  homes  of  the  poor 
and  her  generosity  supported  this  service  as  long  as  she  lived. 
Near  the  front  also  was  the  pew  of  the  venerable  John  A. 
Stewart,  President  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company  and 
for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Church  Board  of  Trustees. 
He  lived  to  be  well  over  one  hundred  years  old.  Just  before 
the  service  began  one  might  see  an  elderly  lady  being  rolled 
in  a  wheel  chair  to  her  seat  on  the  South  aisle.  She  was  the 
widow  of  another  philanthropist,  William  E.  Dodge.  Behind 
her  followed  her  daughter,  Grace  Dodge,  a  big  woman  in 
every  way,  friend  and  champion  of  women  everywhere.  All 
these  were  people  prominent  in  the  Church  in  the  days  of 
Henry  van  Dyke.  But  the  man  who  "discovered"  Dr.  van 
Dyke  and  who  was  largely  responsible  for  his  coming  to  the 
Brick  Church  was  not  present.  That  was  Edwin  D.  Morgan, 
Civil  War  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  a  national 
figure.  He  died  early  in  Dr.  van  Dyke's  ministry.  The  latter 
often  alluded  to  him  with  warmest  affection  and  respect. 

But  more  conspicuous  in  those  days  than  the  people  in  the 
pews  was  William  D.  Barbour,  who  stood  by  the  South  aisle 
and  welcomed  people  as  they  entered  the  Church.  Tall,  gray 
haired,  handsome  and  with  delightful  manners,  Mr.  Bar- 
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bour  incarnated  the  spirit  of  Christian  hospitality.  It  was  he 
who  taught  the  West  Side  children  for  over  fifty  years.  He 
was  elder,  trustee,  Church  treasurer  and  minister's  right- 
hand  man.  He  was  a  unique  and  delightful  person.  Scarcely 
behind  him  in  activity  and  helpfulness  was  J.  Cleveland 
Cady,  architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  and  of  Romanesque  churches  in- 
numerable. His  record  of  service  on  the  East  Side  rivalled 
that  of  Mr.  Barbour's  on  the  West.  Of  the  women  of  this 
era  mention  must  surely  be  made  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Mc- 
Lean and  her  sisters,  the  Misses  Susan  and  Eliza  Hatfield, 
who  for  many  years  "ran" — it  is  the  only  word — the  Em- 
ployment Society,  the  Sewing  School  and  the  Girls'  Club 
connected  with  Christ  Church,  besides  teaching  in  the  Sun- 
day School.  The  three  sisters  made  a  wonderful  record  of 
service. 

More  recent  members  of  the  Brick  Church  will  recall  such 
outstanding  figures  as  Albert  R.  Ledoux,  always  helpful, 
always  responsive,  who  for  a  while  made  the  Year  Boolean  al- 
most literary  production;  Edward  C.  Van  Glahn  who  strove, 
not  unsuccessfully,  to  follow  in  the  foot-steps  of  his  revered 
Maltbie  Babcock  and  whose  business  talents  were  devoted  to 
perfecting  the  church  budget;  Charles  W.  McAlpin,  Elder 
and  Clerk  of  the  Session,  a  most  truly  Christian  spirit  whose 
unostentatious  devotion  is  revealed  in  the  perfection  of  the 
church  minutes  he  kept  for  many  years;  Alfred  E.  Marling, 
Elder,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  genial,  earnest, 
helpful;  the  Church  was  to  him  the  center  about  which  his 
active  life  revolved;  George  P.  Nichols,  one  of  the  most 
useful  men  the  Church  has  ever  numbered  among  its  mem- 
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bers,  youthful,  gay  and  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand.  But 
time  fails  even  to  record  the  names  of  those  whose  faces 
throng  about  one  as  memory  recalls  the  Brick  Church  of  a 
day  that  is  past.  One  name  remains  which  surely  must  not  be 
passed  over,  that  of  William  Sloane  Coffin,  a  youthful,  vital 
figure,  endowed  with  an  almost  electric  energy.  He  was  but 
little  over  fifty  when  he  died  in  1933  but  his  brief  life  was 
filled  with  more  achievement  than  ten  ordinary  lives.  To 
say  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  W  &  J  Sloane,  Pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  City  Mission,  President  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art,  is  only  to  mention  his  more  formal 
responsibilities.  As  Superintendent  of  the  Christ  Church  Sun- 
day School,  Chairman  of  the  Memorial  House  Committee, 
Elder  of  the  Brick  Church,  inspiration  and  sponsor  of  the 
Church  "Budget  Plan"  and  Budget  Dinner,  it  would  seem 
as  though  he  gave  a  life-time  of  service  to  the  Brick  Church 
alone.  He  was  always  gay,  enthusiastic,  pressing  forward. 
"The  joy  of  the  Lord  was  his  strength." 

Here  our  memories  of  a  few  of  the  church's  devoted  ser- 
vants must  come  to  an  end.  It  was  they  and  their  comrades 
who  made  the  Brick  Church  what  it  is  today,  after  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  years  of  its  history.  As  one  thinks  of 
all  these  who  fought  so  good  a  fight,  who  finished  their 
course  in  faith  and  now  rest  from  their  labors,  one  seems  to 
hear  an  echo  of  John  McCrae's  lines, 

"To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch.  Be  yours  to  hold  it  high" 
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THE  MOVE  UPTOWN 

But  time  and  change  continually  conspire  against  the 
happy  combination  of  circumstances  which  bring  about  per- 
iods of  exceptional  prosperity,  lest,  perhaps,  we  should  say  to 
ourselves  "we  have  attained."  Leaders  and  benefactors  die, 
populations  shift,  prosperity  wanes.  Men  and  churches  must 
change  with  changing  times,  challenging  new  circumstances 
with  new  strategy.  Early  in  the  last  decade,  pastor  and  peo- 
ple began  to  question  whether  the  Brick  Church  should  re- 
main upon  its  hill-top  corner,  an  interesting  monument  to 
an  historic  and  vital  past,  or  whether  it  should  not  follow 
the  example  of  men  of  a  former  generation  and  move  with 
the  movement  of  population.  In  private  conversation,  in 
meetings  of  the  congregation  and  of  Church  boards  the  ques- 
tion was  agitated.  In  December,  1934,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  whole  question  of  a  move  uptown. 
In  April,  1937,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Oliver  C.  Reynolds, 
made  the  report  recommending  that  the  Church  property  at 
37th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  be  sold  and  that  the  lot  on 
Park  Avenue  at  91st  Street  be  bought  and  a  new  church  be 
erected  thereon.  These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  a 
practically  unanimous  vote,  and  on  October  17th,  1937,  the 
last  service  was  held  in  the  old  Brick  Church.  The  following 
Sunday  the  congregation  assembled  in  the  building  of  the 
Park  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  at  85th  Street  and  Park 
Avenue. 


Brick  Church  History 


THE  PARK  AVENUE  CHURCH 

The  move  uptown  and  the  selection  of  a  location  were 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  cordial  acceptance  by  the  members 
of  the  Park  Avenue  Church  of  overtures  for  union  with  the 
Brick  Church  in  the  new  enterprise.  The  Park  Avenue 
Church  occupied  a  beautiful  but  small  Gothic  building  on 
the  corner  of  85th  Street  and  Park  Avenue.  This  church  was 
erected  in  19 10  by  the  South  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Four 
years  later  it  was  bought  by  the  New  York  Presbytery,  and 
the  Presbyterian  congregation  known  at  the  time  as  the  First 
Union  Church  united  with  members  of  the  Reformed  Church 
to  form  the  Park  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  The  origins 
of  the  Union  Church  went  back  to  1845.  It  was  first  known 
as  the  Yorkville  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1856  a  church  edi- 
fice was  built  on  Lexington  Avenue  at  86th  Street.  It  had  a 
good  many  different  ministers  up  to  the  time  of  its  move  to 
Park  Avenue.  In  1 9 1 6  Tertius  van  Dyke,  the  son  of  Henry 
van  Dyke,  was  called  as  pastor  and  remained  for  eight  years. 
In  1928  the  brilliant  Albert  Parker  Fitch  became  the  min- 
ister, but  five  years  later,  in  1933,  he  became  permanently 
incapacitated  by  illness  and  was  elected  pastor  emeritus  of 
the  Church.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  M. 
Wylie  who  was  the  pastor  of  the  Church  at  the  time  of  the 
union  with  the  Brick  Church.  Dr.  Wy lie's  fine  and  unselfish 
spirit  of  cooperation  did  much  to  facilitate  the  happy  con- 
summation of  the  union  of  the  two  churches.  This  accom- 
plished, Dr.  Wylie  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Scarborough-on-Hudson  which  he 
now  serves. 
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The  union  of  the  Brick  and  the  Park  Avenue  Churches 
was  of  mutual  advantage.  Each  brought  to  the  other  a  large 
increment  of  strength  in  resources  and  in  membership.  For 
three  winters  the  Brick  Church  people  were  able  to  worship 
in  the  Park  Avenue  Church  and  the  members  of  the  two 
congregations  were  able  to  become  acquainted  before  the 
united  move  into  the  new  building.  The  circumstances  of  the 
union  were  in  all  respects  most  happy. 

A  NEW  CHURCH  AND  A  NEW  MINISTER 

As  soon  as  the  move  uptown  had  been  decided  upon  by 
the  people  of  the  Brick  Church,  a  building  committee  was 
appointed,  headed  by  Mr.  Russell  Ely  Burke.  Mr.  Burke 
was  also  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Upon  him 
largely  devolved  the  labor  of  selling  the  old  property,  buy- 
ing the  new,  dealing  with  the  architects,  York  and  Sawyer, 
and  deciding  with  regard  to  the  innumerable  details  con- 
nected with  such  a  large  enterprise.  Mr.  Burke  gave  himself 
with  tireless  devotion  to  this  task  and  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  project  is  in  large  measure  due  to  his  fidel- 
ity and  ability.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  with  the  presence  of  Mayor 
LaGuardia,  on  November  25,  1938.  It  was  dedicated  on 
April  14th,  1940.  The  building  carries  on  the  tradition  of  a 
graceful  colonial  brick  structure  with  a  spire  j  the  interior  is 
ornate  but  at  the  same  time  congruous  with  the  Georgian 
architecture.  It  is  similar  to  that  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel  on  low- 
er Broadway  which  was  built  about  the  same  time  as  the 
original  Brick  Church. 


THE  BRICK  CHURCH  AT  9 1  ST  STREET  AND  PARK  AVENUE 
I940 
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Brick  Church  History 


In  the  spring  of  1938,  the  Reverend  Paul  Wolfe,  D.  D., 
was  called  from  a  flourishing  pastorate  at  Evanston,  Illinois, 
to  be  the  twelfth  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing October  2nd  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the 
pulpit  together  with  Dr.  Merrill  and  Dr.  Wylie  who  trans- 
ferred to  him  the  responsibilities  which  they  had  long  exer- 
cised, the  one  as  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church,  the  other  as 
pastor  of  the  Park  Avenue  Church.  It  was  a  touching  ser- 
vice in  which  the  pain  of  severing  long  and  affectionate  re- 
lations was  mingled  with  the  hope  and  promise  of  a  new  era 
of  service  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  Christian  than  the  spirit  in  which  the  older  men  trans- 
ferred to  the  younger  the  ministry  which  they  had  so  de- 
votedly carried  on.  Dr.  Merrill  was  elected  pastor  emeritus 
of  the  Church  and  Dr.  Wylie  went  to  his  new  duties  at  Scar- 
borough. Dr.  Wolfe  was  installed  by  the  New  York  Pres- 
bytery on  October  19th. 

So  a  new  minister  began  his  service  in  a  new  Brick  Church. 
Yet  in  all  that  is  most  essential  it  was  not  new.  Bricks  and 
mortar  do  not  constitute  a  church.  It  is  the  spirit  which  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  spirit  of  the  old  Brick 
Church  lives  on  and  animates  the  new  building.  With  that 
spirit  Dr.  Wolfe  has  revealed  himself  to  be  wholly  in  ac- 
cord. Pre-eminently  has  he  been  active  in  a  cause  which  was 
a  primary  motive  in  the  uptown  move — the  cause  of  the 
children.  The  interest  he  showed  and  the  measures  he  took 
immediately  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the  Church 
School.  In  the  basement  of  the  Church  is  the  splendid  Rec- 
reation Hall;  on  the  92nd  Street  side  is  the  paved  play  yard 
which  the  youngest  can  enjoy;  a  kindergarten  for  little  chil- 
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dren  meets  in  the  Parish  House ;  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages 
are  organized  as  vested  choirs  and  taught  to  sing  the  hymns 
and  anthems  of  the  church.  One  who  has  known  and  loved 
the  Brick  Church  for  nearly  half  a  century  thought,  as  he 
watched  the  processional  of  the  children  at  a  recent  Christmas 
service,  and  listened  to  their  fresh  voices  mingling  with  the 
singing  of  the  Chancel  Choir,  "If  the  Brick  Church  by  its 
move  uptown  has  accomplished  only  this,  it  is  worth  all  the 
cost  and  effort.  In  the  children  is  the  hope  and  promise  of 
the  future." 

New  Year's  Day,  1943 
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The  Celebration  of 
The  One  Hundred  and  Seventy -Fifth 

ANNIVERSARY 

January  17, 1943 


ANNIVERSARY  SERVICES 
January  17,1943 


Impressive  services  in  celebration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding  were  held 
in  the  Brick  Church  on  Sunday,  January  17  th,  1943. 
Crowded  congregations  filled  the  church  both  morning  and 
afternoon.  Dr.  Clarence  Dickinson,  for  over  thirty  years 
organist  and  choirmaster,  conducted  the  musical  program 
in  which  both  chancel  and  youth  choirs  took  part. 

Under  the  lead  of  the  choir,  a  large  procession  composed 
of  the  Elders  and  Trustees  of  the  Church,  the  Ministers  of 
the  Church  and  guest  clergy,  all  in  gowns  and  academic 
hoods,  advanced  from  the  narthex  to  their  places  in  the  chan- 
cel or  to  seats  reserved  at  the  front.  Congratulatory  addresses 
were  made  by  the  Reverend  Maitland  Bartlett,  Stated  Clerk 
of  the  New  York  Presbytery ;  the  Reverend  William  Bar- 
row Pugh,  D.  D.,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly ; 
the  Right  Reverend  J.  R.  P.  Sclater,  D.  D.,  Moderator  of 
the  United  Church  of  Canada.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Reverend  Paul  Wolfe,  D.  D.,  Minister  of  the  Brick 
Church. 

Others  taking  part  in  the  service  were  the  Reverend  Low- 
ell Russell  Ditzen,  Assistant  Minister,  Brick  Church ;  the 
Reverend  Theodore  F.  Savage,  D.  D.,  Executive  Secretary, 
Presbytery  of  New  York;  the  Honorable  Charles  S.  Whit- 
man, former  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represent- 
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ing  the  First  Presbyterian  Church ;  the  Reverend  James  M. 
Farr,  D.  D.,  former  Minister  of  Christ  Church  and  former 
Associate  Minister,  Brick  Church ;  the  Reverend  William 
Pierson  Merrill,  D.  D.,  Minister  Emeritus,  Brick  Church; 
the  Reverend  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  D.  D.,  President,  Union 
Theological  Seminary ;  the  Reverend  William  Adams 
Brown,  D.  D.,  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Clergy  and  others  participating  in  the  morning  service: 

The  Reverend  Robert  W.  Anthony,  B.D.;  The  Reverend  Maitland 
Bartlett,  A.M.,  Stated  Clerk,  Presbytery  of  New  York;  The  Reverend 
William  Adams  Brown,  D.D.,  Chairman,  Provisional  Committee,  World 
Council  of  Churches;  The  Reverend  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent, Union  Theological  Seminary;  The  Reverend  Lowell  Russell  Ditzen, 
B.D.,  Assistant  Minister,  The  Brick  Church;  The  Reverend  James  M. 
Farr,  D.D.,  Former  Minister,  Christ  Church,  Former  Associate  Minister, 
The  Brick  Church;  The  Reverend  J.  L.  Hooper,  D.D.,  Foreign  Depart- 
ment Secretary,  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  The  Reverend  William 
Pierson  Merrill,  D.D.,  Minister  Emeritus,  The  Brick  Church;  The  Rev- 
erend Frcdcrica  Mitchell,  B.D.,  Minister,  Keene  Valley  Congregational 
Church;  The  Reverend  Herman  N.  Morse,  D.D.,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Administration,  Board  of  National  Missions;  The  Reverend 
John  H.  Murray,  B.D.,  Minister,  Christ  Church;  The  Reverend  William 
Barrow  Pugh,  D.D.,  Stated  Clerk,  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church;  The  Reverend  Theodore  F.  Savage,  D.D.,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Presbytery  of  New  York;  The  Right  Reverend  J.  R.  P.  Sclater, 
D.D.,  Moderator,  The  United  Church  of  Canada;  The  Honorable  Charles 
S.  Whitman,  LL.D.,  Former  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Officer 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York;  The  Reverend  Paul  Austin 
Wolfe,  D.D.,  Minister,  The  Brick  Church;  Mr.  Lane  L.  Boutwell,  M.A., 
Executive  Assistant,  The  Brick  Church. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Brick  Church:  Mr.  James  M.  Nicely,  President, 
Mr.  Russell  Ely  Burke,  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  Mr.  Gerrish  H.  Milliken, 
Mr.  J.  Culbert  Palmer,  Mr.  Sinclair  Richardson,  Mr.  Harold  Smith,  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Wight. 


Brick  Church  History 


The  Elders  of  the  Brick  Church:  Lt.  Colonel  Knowlton  Durham,  Clerk, 
Mr.  Lucius  H.  Beers,  Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown,  Mr.  Russell  Ely  Burke, 
Mr.  James  A.  Edgar,  Mr.  Jerry  Faucett,  Mr.  Harry  Harkness  Flagler, 
Dr.  William  Van  Valzah  Hayes,  Dr.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Dr.  James 
Alexander  Miller,  Mr.  Oliver  C.  Reynolds,  Mr.  George  H.  Richards,  Dr. 
Henry  Alsop  Riley,  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Richard  Russell,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Simmons,  Mr.  Russell  Lord  Tarbox,  Dr.  George  Woolsey. 

Ministry  of  Music:  Clarence  Dickinson,  Organist  and  Choirmaster; 
Corleen  Wells,  Soprano;  Viola  Silva,  Contralto;  Frederic  Baer,  Bass. 


The  Afternoon  Service  was  no  less  impressive  than  that 
of  the  morning.  It  was  "A  Service  of  Ecumenical  Worship" 
in  which  delegates  from  eighteen  different  ecclesiastical  bod- 
ies participated.  Especially  moving  were  the  prayers  for  the 
spiritual  union  of  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians, offered  by  the  ministers  of  four  different  churches 
which  are  often  reckoned  to  be  far  apart.  An  eloquent  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Sclater,  Mod- 
erator of  the  United  Church  of  Canada.  The  "massing  of 
the  colors"  of  the  thirty  different  nations  united  in  the  war 
against  the  totalitarian  powers,  presented  at  the  chancel  by 
the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  of  the  Church,  brought  the  service 
to  a  dramatic  conclusion. 

Clergy  participating  in  the  afternoon  service: 

The  Reverend  Alfred  S.  Akamatsu,  B.D.,  Minister,  Japanese  Method- 
ist Church;  Archbishop  Athenagoras,  Greek  Orthodox  Church;  The  Rev- 
erend A.  A.  Bedikian,  Minister,  The  Armenian  Evangelical  Church  of 
New  York;  The  Reverend  John  Sutherland  Bonnell,  D.D.,  Moderator, 
The  Presbytery  of  New  York;  The  Reverend  James  Oscar  Boyd,  D.D., 
Secretary  for  Versions,  American  Bible  Society;  The  Right  Reverend 
Arthur  Wolford  Brooks,  Bishop  Titular  of  Sardis,  Apostolic  Episcopal 
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Church;  The  Reverend  William  Adams  Brown,  D.D.,  Chairman,  Provi- 
sional Committee, World  Council  of  Churches;  The  Reverend  Samuel  Mc- 
Crea  Cavert,  D.D.,  General  Secretary,  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America;  The  Reverend  Henry  Everton  Cobb,  D.D.,  Senior 
Minister,  Collegiate  Reformed  Church,  City  of  New  York;  The  Reverend 
Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  D.D.,  President,  Union  Theological  Seminary;  The 
Reverend  Lowell  Russell  Ditzen,  B.D.,  Assistant  Minister,  The  Brick 
Church;  The  Very  Reverend  Joseph  Dzvonchik,  Secretary,  Metropolitan 
Council,  Russian  Orthodox  Church;  The  Reverend  James  M.  Farr,  D.D., 
Former  Associate  Minister,  The  Brick  Church;  The  Reverend  Ladislaus 
Harsanyi,  B.D.,  Minister,  First  Magyar  Presbyterian  Church;  The  Rev- 
erend Charles  Heimsath,  D.D.,  The  Northern  Baptist  Convention;  The 
Reverend  William  Lloyd  Imes,  D.D.,  Minister,  St.  James  Presbyterian 
Church;  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  D.D.,  President,  New  York  Con- 
ference, The  Methodist  Church;  The  Reverend  Paul  G.  Macy,  B.D., 
Executive  Secretary,  Friends  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches;  The 
Reverend  John  A.  F.  Maynard,  Th.D.,  Minister,  Saint-Esprit  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church;  The  Reverend  William  Pierson  Merrill,  D.D.,  Minis- 
ter Emeritus,  The  Brick  Church;  The  Reverend  William  Barrow  Pugh, 
D.D.,  Stated  Clerk,  The  General  Assembly;  The  Reverend  Millard  L. 
Robinson,  Ph.D.,  General  Secretary,  New  York  Bible  Society;  The  Rev- 
erend Raymond  H.  Rosche,  B.D.,  Minister,  Church  of  the  Covenant;  The 
Reverend  Theodore  F.  Savage,  D.D.,  Greater  New  York  Federation  of 
Churches;  The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Savva,  St.  Vladimir's  Seminary, 
Russian  Orthodox  Church;  The  Right  Reverend  J.  R.  P.  Sclater,  D.D., 
Moderator,  The  United  Church  of  Canada;  The  Reverend  Thomas  A. 
Sparks,  M.A.,  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Representing  the  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York;  The  Reverend  Frank  D. 
Svoboda,  B.D.,  Minister,  Jan  Hus  Presbyterian  Church;  The  Reverend 
Samuel  Trexler,  D.D.,  President,  United  Lutheran  Synod  of  New  York; 
The  Reverend  Cli fiord  A.  Westerdahl,  Pastor,  Lexington  Avenue  Swedish 
Methodist  Church;  The  Reverend  Paul  Austin  Wolfe,  D.D.,  Minister, 
The  Brick  Church;  The  Very  Reverend  R.  Zawistowski,  Sr.,  Polish  Nat- 
ional Catholic  Church. 

The  Members  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York;  Mr.  Lane  L.  Boutwell, 
M.A.,  Executive  Assistant,  The  Brick  Church. 


Brick  Church  History 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER 

The  celebrations  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Brick  Church  were  concluded  by  a  ban- 
quet in  the  Plaza  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening,  January  21st. 
The  large  banqueting  hall  was  filled  to  its  capacity.  Along 
one  side  was  the  speakers'  table,  at  which  were  seated  the 
specially  invited  guests.  A  gaily  uniformed  drum  corps  con- 
ducted the  guests  to  their  places.  Music  under  direction  of 
Dr.  Dickinson  regaled  the  company  with  songs  both  old 
and  new. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Anniversary  Committee,  Mr.  Harry 
Harkness  Flagler,  presented  Dr.  Wolfe  as  the  toastmaster 
of  the  occasion.  Dr.  Wolfe  with  happy  informality  alluded 
to  the  various  distinguished  guests  and  introduced  the  speak- 
ers of  the  evening,  who  were  Mr.  Russell  W.  Davenport, 
Editor  of  Life  Magazine,  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  Trustee 
of  Brick  Church,  and  Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  President  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  The  occasion  was  a  most 
happy  and  memorable  one  which  revived  the  impressive 
memories  of  the  past  and  recommitted  the  people  of  the 
Church  to  a  new  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel  to  which 
it  had  been  consecrated  so  long  ago. 
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FROM 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  City 


The  presbytery  of  New  York  brings  its  hearty  felicitations  to  the 
Brick  Church  at  this  celebration  of  your  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary.  We  are  deeply  conscious  that  through  these  years  you 
have  been  one  of  our  most  cherished  institutions  and  we  thank  God  for 
the  noble  service  you  have  given,  and  for  the  distinguished  ministry  of 
your  pulpit  whose  voice  has  been  heard  throughout  the  city  and  nation. 
Planted  in  the  center  of  the  city's  teeming  life,  your  Worship  Services  on 
the  Lord's  day  and  on  the  week  days,  your  consecrated  Ministry  of  Mu- 
sic, your  varied  activities  have  fed  hungry  souls  and  deepened  men's  faith 
in  God  and  blessed  our  homes.  They  have  enhanced  our  Christian  cul- 
ture and  have  endeared  you  to  countless  numbers. 

Generous  with  your  benevolent  gifts  you  have  not  only  helped  the 
church  to  fulfil  its  World  Mission  but  through  your  Affiliated  Churches 
you  have  built  up  and  strengthened  the  church  in  the  city. 

Presbytery  recalls  this  service  with  profound  gratitude  to  God  for  His 
mercy. 

With  you  it  looks  into  the  promise  of  the  wide  opportunity  which  con- 
fronts you  in  a  day  when  the  church  faces  a  supreme  test.  We  pray  that 
God  will  give  you  courage  and  faith  to  continue  and  enlarge  a  ministry 
that  has  flooded  the  years  with  light.  May  He  abundantly  bless  your  en- 
deavor and  give  to  you  the  joy  which  comes  to  those  who  seek  after 
righteousness  and  peace,  working  with  confidence  for  the  coming  of  His 
Kingdom  in  a  new  and  better  world. 

Maitland  Bartlett, 

Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

January  17,  1943 
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GREETINGS  FROM  THE 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.  A. 


In  1787  a  minister  from  Philadelphia  stood  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  and  in  the  words  of  the  old  records  "preached  a 
very  pretty  sermon  on  the  advantages  and  excellencies  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  congregation  appeared  remarkably  neat  and  rich  in  their  dress, 
but  not  gay.  The  house  was  very  full  and  exceedingly  attentive."  The 
minister  from  Philadelphia  who  is  now  standing  in  your  pulpit,  156  years 
later,  is  not  here  to  preach  "a  very  pretty  sermon,"  but  to  convey  to  you 
on  this  significant  and  historic  occasion  the  greetings  and  congratulations 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  this  should  be  done  for  there  is 
probably  no  other  church  in  our  whole  denomination  which  more  richly 
deserves  such  recognition  than  does  this  Church.  The  Moderator  of  the 
first  General  Assembly  in  1789  was  the  illustrious  Dr.  John  Rodgers,  then 
minister  of  the  Brick  Church.  The  list  of  Presbyterian  Moderators  which 
he  so  conspicuously  leads,  contains  the  names  of  Gardiner  Spring  and 
Henry  van  Dyke,  both  ministers  of  this  Church;  and  that  of  Samuel 
Miller,  one  of  the  colleague  ministers  in  the  early  days.  To  eliminate  from 
the  records  of  Presbyterianism  in  America  the  achievements  and  influence 
of  these  four  men,  would  be  to  black  out  the  most  significant  events  in  its 
history.  And  perhaps  it  should  be  added  as  an  even  greater  tribute  to  real 
ministerial  ability  that  there  is  being  preserved  in  the  Department  of  His- 
tory of  the  Office  of  the  General  Assembly  more  printed  and  manuscript 
sermons  of  ministers  of  Brick  Church  than  of  the  ministers  of  any  other 
Church  in  the  world.  No  less  significant  has  been  the  record  of  the  laity 
of  this  Church.  The  list  of  officers  and  members  through  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years  reveals  name  after  name  of  those  who  have  labored 
in  conspicuous  positions  upon  the  Committees,  Boards  and  Agencies  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  As  you  contemplate  today  what  has  been  thus 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  these  six  generations  of 
ministers,  officers,  and  members,  may  you  of  the  present  generation  be  in- 
spired to  still  greater  achievements  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

William  Barrow  Pugh, 

Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
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GREETINGS  FROM 
The  United  Church  of  Canada 


It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  bring  from  the  United  Church  of 
Canada  and,  I  am  sure,  from  all  who  are  associated  with  us  in  the 
Christian  life  of  our  country,  hearty  congratulations  on  attaining  the  175th 
Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this  famous  church. 

The  history  of  this  congregation  and  the  modern  history  of  the  country 
from  which  I  come  are  almost  precisely  contemporaneous.  The  Canada  of 
today  was  born  violently  and  tumultuously  on  September  12,  1759,  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham  at  Quebec,  but  the  type  and  quality  of  the  new- 
comer was  not  determined  until  the  consequent  upheaval  of  the  American 
Revolution  gave  to  the  Maritimes,  and  what  is  now  Ontario,  their  influx 
of  English  and  Scottish  peoples.  Within  a  year  of  your  centenary,  Can- 
ada, led  by  men  of  the  same  background  as  yourselves,  developed  into  a 
Dominion  which  finally  seventeen  years  ago,  took  an  honourable  part  in 
those  processes  in  the  silent  revolution  which  turned  the  Empire  into  what 
is,  in  effect,  largely  a  league  of  nations  wherein  Canada,  so  indistinguish- 
able in  many  of  its  traits  from  yourselves,  is  a  link  in  that  chain  of  com- 
mon ideals  and  purposes  which,  under  God,  will  help  us  side  by  side  with 
you  in  our  service  to  mankind. 

One  fact  we  note  with  especial  pleasure.  The  year  1768  must  have 
been  full  of  the  ferment  of  new  ideas  in  this  land  which  have  led  to  the 
emergence  of  that  mighty  force,  the  United  States  of  America.  But,  at 
that  very  time,  you  gave  witness  to  the  underlying  unity  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  to  its  adherence  to  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  by  the 
founders  of  this  church.  You  had  your  own  ideas  about  George  III ;  but 
you  and  we  were  in  entire  agreement  about  Jesus  Christ.  Through  all  the 
stormy  years  that  common  center  in  the  things  that  cannot  be  shaken, 
remained  firm;  wherein  we  see  our  hope  for  the  future.  "Crowns  and 
thrones  may  perish;  kingdoms  wax  and  wane;"  but  the  Church  of  Christ 
which  looks  out  with  eyes  so  patient,  so  wise,  on  the  kaleidoscope  of  the 
things  of  this  world,  combines  its  unchanging  witness  to  the  one  founda- 
tion. Therein,  you  and  those  whom  I  represent,  dwell  in  a  unity  that 
nothing  can  break.  Consequently,  your  long  history  is  a  joy  to  us,  and  we 
wish  you,  in  the  great  years  ahead,  continuance  and  power  in  your  work, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  minister,  elders  and  people  alike,  serenity  and  peace. 

The  Right  Reverend  J.  R.  P.  Sclater,  D.D., 

Moderator,  The  United  Church  of  Canada. 
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